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CHARACTERISTICS 

Snakes,  like  turtles  and  lizards,  belong 
to  that  group  of  animals  known  as  rep- 
tiles. They  are  cold-blooded  animals, 
sensitive  to  the  temperature  around  them, 
dependent  upon  the  heating  and  cooling 
effects  of  their  environment  for  control 
of  body  temperature.  Not  able  to 
withstand  extremes  of  hot  or  cold,  snakes 
will  seek  cooler  spots  to  rest  during  hot 
days,  and  in  winter  hibernate  below  the 
frost  line,  utilizing  crevices  in  rocks,  holes 
under  stumps  and  animal  burrows. 
Several  species  hibernate  in  large  groups. 
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IS  IT?. . .OR  ISN’T  IT? 


Of  the  21  species  of  snakes  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
only  three  are  poisonous  and  one  of  these  is  found  in 
but  a few  counties.  The  copperhead,  timber  rattle- 
snake and  the  massasauga  are  the  subjects  of  this 
pamphlet.  There  jre  no  poisonous  water  snakes  in  the 
State,  thus  the  venomous  cottonmouth  or  water 
moccasin  does  not  occur  here. 

While  snakebite  is  not  a serious  hazard  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it 'is  wise  for  the  individual  who  may  encounter 
a snake  at  one  time  or  another,  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  poisonous  and  nonpoisonous  species. 
One  should  be  able  to  identify  these  three  by  color 
and  pattern  and  be  familiar  with  their  favorite  habi- 
tat. 

Is  it?  . . . or  isn't  it?  Perhaps  surprisingly,  that 
question  can  be  answered  rather  simply.  There  are 
several  physical  characteristics  that  when  known,  can 
be  used  to  differentiate  between  the  harmless  variety 
and  those  snakes  that  could  inflict  a potentially 
dangerous  bite.  The  drawings  below  will  help  you 
become  familiar  with  several  differences  between  the 
two  types. 
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Figure  1.  The  poisonous  snakes  common  to  this  State 
have  a head  that  is  flattened  in  appearance,  flaring  out- 
ward from  the  nostril  to  the  rear  portion  of  the  head. 
Triangular  in  shape,  the  head  of  the  poisonous  snake 
thus  contrasts  with  the  tubular  shape  of  the  non- 
poisonous varieties. 

Figure  2.  Belonging  to  the  pit  viper  family,  each  of 
the  poisonous  snakes  have  a small  opening  or  "pit”  in 
the  side  of  the  head  between  the  eye  and  the  nostril.  Non- 
poisonous snakes  do  not  have  this  heat-sensing  faculty. 

Figure  3.  Look  a snake  square  in  the  eye.  The  eye  of 
Pennsylvania’s  poisonous  snakes  have  an  eleptical  pupil; 
the  pupil  of  the  non-poisonous  species  is  completely 
round. 

Figure  4.  Check  the  underside  of  the  tail.  Poisonous 
snakes  have  single,  undivided  scales,  while  the  harmless 
species  have  a double  row  of  scales  on  the  underside. 
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FOOD 


Snakes  feed  on  other  animals,  from  insects  and 
worms  to  rodents,  frogs  and  birds.  Their  teeth  are 
small  and  curved  backward  to  enable  the  snake  to 
hold  food  in  its  mouth.  The  lower  jaw  is  hinged  and 
by  working  each  side  of  its  jaw  back  and  forth  in  con- 
junction with  the  curved  teeth,  the  snake  is  able  to 
"walk"  its  food  into  the  gullet.  Even  very  large  prey 
can  be  swallowed  in  this  fashion.  After  a large  meal,  a 
snake  may  not  eat  for  several  days  or  weeks.  Poison- 
ous snakes  have  sharp,  hollow  fangs,  which  are  actual- 
ly modified  teeth,  in  the  upper  jaw.  They  connect  to 
venom  sacs  located  above  the  jaw.  When  not  in  use, 
these  fangs  fold  back  into  the  mouth.  The  forked 
tongue  is  not  a "stinger",  but  instead  serves  as  a 
"feeling"  device. 


REPRODUCTION  AND  GROWTH 

Mating  may  occur  within  a month  after  leaving 
hibernation.  Some  species  of  snakes  lay  eggs,  while 
others,  including  the  rattlesnake  and  copperhead, 
give  birth  to  living  young.  In  most  cases,  the  young 
are  born  in  late  summer  and  from  the  very  begin- 
ning are  independent,  never  receiving  any  parental 
care.  They  are  immediately  able  to  catch  their  own 
food  and  otherwise  fend  for  themselves.  The  poison- 
ous species  have  effective  fangs  and  venom  at  birth. 

The  young  snake  develops  rapidly  and  because  its 
skin  does  not  grow  with  the  rest  of  its  body,  sheds 
its  skin  for  the  first  time,  soon  after  birth.  Each  time 
a rattlesnake  sheds  his  skin  in  the  process  of 
"growing",  a new  button  is  added  to  the  "rattle". 
Because  this  shedding  process  may  occur  several 
times  a year,  counting  the  number  of  buttons  or 
rattles,  will  not  reveal  the  age  of  the  snake. 


TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE  (Crotalus  hor- 
ridus)  - is  the  largest  of  Pennsylvania's  three 
poisonous  snakes.  Adult  sizes  range  36  - 48 
inches  with  maximum  60  inches.  Found  in 
two  color  phases;  "Black"  with  a dark 
ground  color;  "Yellow"  with  a sulphur 
yellow  ground  color,  the  least  common. 
Color  phases  are  individual  variants  and  not 
correlated  with  age,  sex,  etc.  Patterns  are 
zig-zag  black  bands,  edged  with  white.  At 
one  time  ranging  across  most  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  timber  rattler  has  been  extirpated 
in  most  developed  areas.  Populations  still 
are  found  in  sparsely  settled  mountainous 
regions.  Hibernates  in  dens  in  rocky  ledges, 
usually  on  southern  slopes.  Prey  is  mainly 
rodents  and  birds  and  7-12  young  are  born 
in  September. 

MASSASAUGA  RATTLESNAKE  (Sistrurus 
catenatus  catenatus)  - A small  snake 
reaching  a maximum  39  inches,  usually  20  - 
30  inches.  Also  known  as  swamp  rattler, 
black  snapper  and  pygmy  rattler.  Prefers 
low-lying  areas,  such  as  swampy  thickets, 
marshes  and  wet  meadows.  Many  popula- 
tions destroyed  with  draining  of  wetlands; 
now  endangered  species  in  Pennsylvania, 
although  never  were  found  except  in  several 
western  counties.  Retiring,  rarely  found  in 
the  open,  the  massasauga  often  hides  and 
hibernates  in  crayfish  holes.  Ground  color 
is  gray  to  almost  black.  Has  dark  brown  or 
black  blotches  on  back  and  sides.  Belly  is 
black  with  lighter  markings.  Females  give 
birth  in  August  or  September  to  5 - 9 
young. 


COPPERHEAD  (Agkistrodon  contortrix 
mokeson)  . Pennsylvania's  most  common 
and  widely  distributed  poisonous  snake  is 
largely  nocturnal,  quiet  and  nonaggressive. 
Favorite  lairs  are  old  foundations,  sawdust 
piles  and  rock  walls.  Like  the  rattlers,  the 
copperhead  is  a pit  viper.  Coppery-colored 
head  and  brown  or  reddish-brown  hourglass- 
shaped bands  across  the  back  identify  the 
copperhead.  It  is  the  only  snake  in  Pennsyl- 
vania with  bands  that  are  narrowest  across 
the  back.  Belly  of  the  copperhead  is  a uni- 
form dusky  color  in  contrast  with  the 
checkered  belly  of  the  milksnake,  for  which 
it  is  sometimes  mistaken.  Size  range  24  - 
36,  with  maximum  42  inches.  Principle 
foods  are  mice,  frogs  and  birds.  Females 
produce  4 -9  young  in  August  or  September. 


RANGE  OF  THE 

Poisonous  Snakes 


habits  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  State.  Rattlesnake  populations 
are  feeling  the  pressure  of  increased 
recreational  use  of  mountain 
terrain. 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Copperhead  is  Pennsylvania’s  most  common 
poisonous  snake.  Found  primarily  in  the  southern 
two-thirds  of  the  State,  its  favorite  haunts  are 
abandoned  foundations  and  rock  walls.  Will  some- 
times den  with  rattlesnakes. 


Preferring  marshy  areas,  the  Massasauga  is  found 
only  in  several  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Shy  creatures;  rarely  found  in  the  open. 
Draining  of  wetlands  has  destroyed  many  popula- 
tions of  the  "Swamp  Rattler”. 


_^_.SFOKTSIVIEN,  EDUCATORS  . . . 

The  Fish  Commission  now  has  available  3 separate  charts  showing  Pennsylvania  reptiles  and 
amphibians:  Snakes  of  Pennsylvania ; Frogs  of  Pennsylvania ; Turtles  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  species  is 
identified  with  its  common  and  scientific  name;  adult  sizes  are  given.  Each  chart  measures  17  x 22  in- 
ches and  is  printed  in  full  color.  Send  for  1 or  all  3.  Cost  by  mail  is  $1.00  each.  Make  check  or  M.O. 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  mail  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Publications  Section 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
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Reports  of  snake  bites  are  rare  in  Pennsylvania. 
Insect  bites  and  even  lightning  probably  account 
for  more  serious  injury  and  deaths  than  do  bites  from 
poisonous  snakes.  Yet  it  is  wise  to  take  sensible 
precautions  when  fishing,  hiking  or  hunting  in  areas 
known  to  be  frequented  by  snakes.  We've  listed  a 
few  important  reminders; 

1.  Watch  where  you  step  and  where  you  put 
your  hands. 

2.  Wear  high  boots. 

3.  Wear  loose  trousers  outside  the  boots. 

4.  Do  not  handle  snakes,  alive  or  dead,  with-/: 
out  knowing  the  difference  between  the 
harmless  and  poisonous  varieties. 


If  an  accident  should  occur  . . . 


FIRST-AID  FOR  SNAKEBITE 


Keep  the  victim  calm  and  immobile.  Do  not 


give  alcohol  or  stimulants.  Do  not  allow  the 
victim  to  run  or  walk  any  distance.  Treat  for 
shock. 

Watch  for  symptoms.  A dangerous  bite  will 
swell  and  become  red  and  painful  almost  im- 
mediately. If  no  symptoms  appear,  the  bite  is 


probably  harmless  and  no  further  treatment 
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should  be  given. 

Transport  to  a physician's  office  or  hospital 
as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  use  ''cut  and  suc- 
tion" treatment  in  the  field  unless  medical 
assistance  will  be  delayed.  A loose  tourniquet, 
made  from  a tie  or  a handkerchief,  may  help 
slow  spread  of  the  venom,  but  it  must  be 
carefully  applied  and  released  frequently  to  re- 
store circulation. 


The  only  effective  treatment  for  snakebite  is 
antivenin  therapy,  which  must  be  given  under 
medical  supervision. 
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